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WITHIN THE WEEK 


CHINA: We mention China 
first because in the welter of Eu- 
ropean news, it seems likely to 
be overlooked. After wks of of- 
fensive effort thru the Huan prov- 
ince, the Japanese have apparent- 
ly captured Changsha. All radio 
contact with the Huan capital has 
been lost. There is now grave dan- 
ger that the enemy will carry out 
the threat to cut China in two and 
isolate her from her western Allies 
. . The implied intent is to fore- 
stall American landings on the s 
China coast. Complete success of 
the Jap drive and defeat of Chi- 
nese forces maintaming a rather 
sketchy hold on 350-mi rail line 
between Canton and Changsha 
would certainly prolong the war. 


JAPAN: Jap fleet is fleet—but 
we caught up! Battle is conclusive 
evidence of our growing strength 
in Pacific, but should not be taken 
as indication enemy is licked. 


EUROPEAN SITUATION: Her- 
bert Hill, news analyst, put it suc- 
cinctly this wk when he observed 
that we are now on our way to 
“Paris, Poland and the Po.” 

The fall of Cherbourg is immi- 
nent. Havre will follow. With 
these two important French ports 
in our control (if the enemy has 
not too completely destroyed har- 
bor installations) the Allied sup- 
ply problem will be greatly eased. 
However, one of the miracles of 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


the invasion is the great number 
of men and tremendous stores. of 
materiel we have set down on 
French beachheads without bene- 
fit of port facilities. For the first 
time it can be said that our com- 
munications lines in the west are 
shorter and safer than those of 
the enemy. 

The battle for Paris is now in 
the not-too-distant offing. The 
Germans may be counted on for a 
strong defense for psychological as 
well as strategical reasons. In the 
east the Russians are ready to 
smash into Poland. And in Italy, 
as we have several times forecast, 
the heavy fighting is likely to be 
along the Po, where the Germans 
will probably try to dig in. 


It seems to us that the time ‘s 
now propitious for some further 
Allied landings, quite possibly in 
the south of France. Scottish ports 
are reported crowded with big 
ships, obviously destined for con- 
quest. Norway? 


Maginot Line: It is worth re- 
calling that this line was skirted 
by the Nazis, leaving the structure 
intact. In the interval of occupa- 
tion, the defenses may have been 
strengthened by the German pas- 
sion for detail. And, obviously, 
the guns have been turned to face 
the west. This defense system 
may yet play an important role in 
reverse. 
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SHIFTIN SANDS 
The decision of Donald Nel- 
son to let industry tool up for 
postwar production was obvious 
and had been anticipated. It 
was certain that some such 
move must be made to reduce 
the time-lag between war and 
civilian production. Tooling is 
a tedious, time-taking opera- 
tion. Even before publication 
of official announcement, WPB 
had released some materials for 
working models and pilot 
plants. Question arises whether 
the »“test. model” may be an 
item as regularly produced in 
42, or an innovation. Answer: 
WPB doesn’t care. Objective is 
to make jobs quickly, clear path 
for full-scale civilian produc- 
tion. No matter what you turn 
out, so long as it is essential 
commodity and one that will 
employ labor. You can even in- 
vade a new field—and the other 
fellow can, of course, come into 
your back yard. . . Thinking in 
Washington still tends toward 
Sept-Oct as probable period for 
lst important 
reconversion . 
20% cut in S 
War produc- 
tion this yr is 
prediction. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











—— 


“The war will be over by Nov— 
by Armistice day; I'll stick my neck 
out on that.”—Brig-Gen Avusy C 
STRICKLAND, home from England, 
awaiting reassignment. 





“ ” 


“I have been engaged in a small 
problem of infantry.”—An unidenti- 
fied Brig-Gen, cut off from his unit 
by a sudden German attack in 
Normandy. Armed with pistol and 
hand grenades, he fought his way 
back for 3 days to rejoin American 
forces. 


e ” 


“I do not accept the thesis that 
the 3rd world war is already in the 
making. But I do most emphatically 
wish to state that it will be in the 
making unless the armed force of 
the U § is continued in being when 
this war is over.”—Jas V FORRESTAL, 
Sec’y of Navy. 

“If the United Nations stay to- 
gether in good faith and good will 
throughout the yrs to come, no ag- 
gressor will dare attempt again to 
break the peace."—Gov Tuos E 
Dewey, congratulating N Y City’s 
Fifth Ave Ass’n for rechristening 
that thorofare “Avenue of the Al- 
lies” for period of 5th war loan 
drive. 

“We are pledged to drive out of 
gov't all the despoilers of democ- 
racy, bungling bureaucrats and fel- 
low travelers who have regimented 
themselves under the banner of 
the New Deal and have stolen 
everything we had in the Demo- 
cratic party except our principles.” 
—Sen W L&E O’DANIEL, Tex, at 
Chicago meet of American Demo- 
cratic Nat'l Committee, organized 
to halt continuation of New Deal. 


“ ” 


“Frankness bordering on _ indis- 
cretion is the right way to treat 
our American allies. It is a 
travesty on history to say that 
America was forced into the war. . . 
Japan was provoked into attacking 
the Americans at Pearl Harbor.”— 
Capt OLtver LyTTre.tton, British 
Minister of Production, in a state- 
ment that aroused ire of U S Con- 
gressmen, brought sharp protest 
from CorDELL HuLt, U S Sec’y of 
State. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Any ruins for sale? We buy all 
types."—Broker’s ad in German 
newspaper. 

“ ” 

Ad of the wk: “WANTED—Part 
time, meddle-aged woman to care 
for children.”—Aberdeen Jnl. 


“ ” 


“I have no economic radar to 
penetrate the future, but we can 
make it what we will it to be. Of 
that I am sure.”—BERNARD BARUCH. 

“We have gotten along so well 
because we leave our wives out of 
the business.”"—OLE OLESON, the- 
atrical producer, discussing his 30 
yrs of successful operation with 
CHIC JACKSON. 

“In my grandparents’ day, in 
Wales, village doctors treated in- 
fected wounds with poultices made 
from mouldy stale bread crusts, the 
active agent of which was the same 
as that of penicillin, today’s wonder 
drug.” — Dr Ivor GrIFFITH, pres, 
American Pharmaceutical Ass’n. 

iT) ” 

“Many small German towns could 
be wiped off the map in one opera- 
tion, if we chose to do so.”—Lord 
Winter, Laborite peer, implying 
stern retaliation for German blind 
bombing. 

“ ” 

“Well, anyhow, I was a million- 
aire for a minute!”—Mrs ELIZABETH 
Kosy, Standard Oil employe. Thru 
error of check-writing machine she 
drew voucher for $99,999,994, instead 
of $13.26. 


“ ” 


“It’s just like jumping jack rab- 
bits in a cow pasture. If you run 
long enough, and shoot straight 
enough, there isn’t much to it.”— 
Lt JoHN E Baxkatar, describing pur- 
suit of Germans “robot plane.” 











. 


“War is so romantic—if you're far 
away from it!”—ERNIE PYLE, war 
correspondent. 





“ ” 


“A new ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ featuring Il Duce, 
will have a place on library shelves 
of the future.”"—Edinburgh Scots- 
man. 

“Our pilotless planes will not de- 
cide the war, but they are a rather 
hard test for the Englishman’s 
nerves.”—PaAuUL JOS GOEBBELS, Nazi 
propaganda minister. 

“Tl speak first, or not at all!”— 
Reported comment of Rep CLARE 
BooTHE Luce, of Conn, peeved be- 
cause she was scheduled to follow 
HERBERT HOoveER in the late evening 
as a speaker at Republican Nat’l 
convention. 

“Iceland kindled the flame of 
representative gov’t in the 10th 
century—the flame that has spread 
to all lands where free men as- 
semble.”—Lovuis G Dreyrus, Jr, U 
S Minister to Iceland, as Icelandic 
parliament proclaimed Iceland a 
free and independent republic. 





“ ” 


“We make a distinction between 
former presidents and former can- 
didates.” — HARRISON E SPANGLER, 
chairman, Republican Nat’l Com- 
mittee, explaining why HERBERT 
Hoover had been asked to address 
the coming convention; WENDELL 
WILLKIE omitted. 

“The thing that is being done in 
France is being done by ordinary 
men. The clouds part over the 
Continent, and from them there 
descends, not a god, no—but a for- 
mer vacuum cleaner demonstrator 
with a picture of his child in the 
pocket of his uniform.” — Sam’. 
GRAFTON, syndicated col. 

“ ” 

“This being total war, there’s no 
reason why we should not take in 
the total population. But we still 
think of woman as having her 
greatest career with her children 
in the home, and as somehow ill 
fitted to strut a parade ground 
shouting, ‘Snap into it. Hep, Hep!’” 


—GarBIEL Courier, Christian Herald. e4¢ $ 
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“After all, when a fellow has de- 
fied nature like that and escaped, 
what’s a bullet or two?”—Capt Gro 
B Woop, one of the lst American 
chaplains to make a_ parachute 
jump, asserting that all paratroop- 
ers “feel like supermen.” 





“ee ” 


“It’s a girl!”—A message chalked 
on the undercarriage of a Thun- 
derbolt plane, to advise Sgt Ros’t 
R Hayes, of Rome, N Y, a ground 
crewman on an advanced air strip 
in France, that he had become a 
father. 

oe ” 

“There is a noticeable increase in 
girl cases this yr, and more girls 
from respectable’ and adequate 
homes are becoming delinquent.”— 
Judge FRANK H Bicek, of Chicago, 
expressing concern over relaxation 
of moral standards. 


6 ” 


“Tll see you on the road to To- 
kio!”—Adm Wm F HaAtsey, Jr, in a 
farewell message to his “shipmates” 
before accepting a new office as 
“commander of the Third Fleet,” in 
the S Pacific. 

“J am very much alive, and I don’t 
think there is any explanation for 
what a woman will do when she is 
very much alive.”—KORENE BUCK- 
NER, 35 yr old dress designer who 
accumulated 16 husbands without 
formality of divorce 

“We don’t allow prisoners to re- 
ceive presents on Father’s Day, 
Grandfather’s Day, Great Grand- 
father’s Day, or any other day— 
not even Christmas.”—Jos E RaGEN, 
warden, Stateville penitentiary, 
Joliet, Ill, where they take no 
chances on hacksaws concealed in 
angel’s food cake. 


“ ” 


“Let me say emphatically that 
the workload in the shipyards is to 
be increased very shortly and not 
eut back. Our current construction 
program and its projection into °45 
is based upon firm recommendations 
of the joint chiefs of staff.”"—Adm 
Emory S Lanp, war shipping ad- 
ministrator, answering rumors 
which threaten to drive shipbuild- 
ers into other activities. 


“When they try to flirt, I just 
give the nose a good pull.”—Mrs 
Emma Larios, N Y City barber. 


“ ” 


“Life is a grand game, and the 
stage a grand way of playing it.”— 
KaTE MAYHEw, the nation’s oldest 
trouper, who died last wk in N. Y, 
aged 91. 


“ ” 


“The nation’s 6,000,000 farmers 
have produced more food in the last 
3 yrs than during any other period 
in history.”’— Marvin JONES, War 
Food Administrator. 


“ ” 


“People want to live and love. 
They run into so much profanity, 
it gums them up. Money, profit, 
profanity—they’re all bad for the 
soul” — Wm SrTEeEIG, carvicaturist, 
quoted in PM. 

“The harder we fight, the sooner 
we are going to win. If our armed 
forces don’t get the money they 
need—all the money they need— 
they can’t fight as hard, and they 
can’t win as soon. It’s just as sim- 
ple as that.”—HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
Sec’y of Treasury. 


“ ” 


“Complicating the vast supply 
problem still further is the fact that 
we must figure that each successive 
operation as we move westward will 
require 50% more supplies than the 
preceding operation.”—Rear Adm 
J J Garrney, chief of Naval sup- 
plies in the Pacific. 


iti ” 


“Having learned how amazingly 
productive our economy can be, 
having learned that it lies within 
our power to create a level of pros- 
perity double anything we have 
known before, we are not going to 
be content to go back to artificial 
searcity.”—-CHESTER BOWLES. direc- 
tor, OPA. 

“ ’ 

“It’s ironic that only defeated na- 
tions look forward. This is one o° 
the few principles that run like a 
consistent thread thru human his- 
tory. As John Stuart Mill said long 
ago: ‘Improvement in human af- 
fairs is wholly the work of the un- 
contented characters.”” — LEO 
CHERNE, The Rest of Your Life 
(Doubleday). 


a. 


“The Germans were always the 
world’s best toymakers.”—An Eng- 
lishman, commenting disparagingly 
on the new Nazi robot bombs. 


7) ” 


“Being content with one’s lot is 
a blessing too few people appreci- 
ate."—Mrs Nora GITLiTz, Chicago’s 
“prisoner of fear”, who has never 
dared venture more than a few 
blocks from her home. 


“ ” 


“I do not wish to discredit the 
enormous progress that has been 
made in this field, but certainly the 
people of this country are not in such 
a state of malnutrition as to re- 
quire $250 millions worth of vita- 
mins a yr.”—Dr HERMAN L KRETSCH- 
MER, pres, American Medical Ass’n. 


iti ” 


“You ought to make about a mil- 
lion doghouses—and then I would 
like to take those doghouses and 
merchandise them, and with each 
doghouse furnish without charge a 
full-grown, live bureaucrat. If we 
got about a million of those boys 
out of Washington, the rest of them 
would have room to work and get 
something done.”—Dr ALFRED P 
HaaKE, Managing director, Nat'l 
Ass’n of Furniture Mfgrs, address- 
ing a group of lumber mfgrs. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


The CIO and the 
Election 
FRANK R KENT 
Since Mr Kent wrote the 


NOTE: 
jollowing comment, CIO has an- 
nounced formation of a nat’l group 
“to be supported by individual con- 
tributions” and thus unhampered in 
its political activities by provisions 
of Connally-Smith Act, which holds 
that labor union cannot legally sup- 
port candidates for federal office. 


If facts are not brought home to 
the nation, it may wake up next yr 
to find ‘a form of gov’t riveted upon 
it wholly foreign to the American 
idea. Essence of the issue: wheth- 
er the people are willing to have the 
country run by radical bosses of one 
labor faction—the CIO. This is no 
partisan exaggeration, but a state- 
ment of fact. 

The 4th term movement was in- 
augurated by CIO leaders, and is 
being managed by them. Demand 
for Roosevelt’s re-election has come 
from them and their unions, claim- 
ing 5,000,000 mbrs have been unan- 
imous in his endorsement. 

A fund of $750,000 has been 
raised for pre-convention work and 
the active agency is known as the 
Political Action Committee. It is 
bigger, better financed, better di- 
rected and with much better public- 
ity facilities than the Democratic 
Nat'l Committee, which it seems to 
be completely overshadowing. 

The CIO is saturated with Com- 
munism, filled with radicals and 
racketeers. But it ts 100% for Mr 
Roosevelt. If he is re-elected he 
will owe it to CIO. Other elements 
will contribute, but CIO is the in- 
dispensable asset. Without it he 
cannot win. If he wins, CIO will 
have a right to claim it elected him. 
Its influence will be controlling. 


ANCESTRY 


Every individual knows that his 
ancestors must have been numerous, 
and that they must have varied in 
physical and mental type... . 

It seems to be the custom for 
everyone to have had two parents, 
and for them to have had two par- 
ents each. The process compounds 
as we trace backwards. At only 10 
generations back, the number of 
one’s ancestors in that one genera- 
tion—not including the whole pyra- 
mid of people between—passes the 
thousand line-—LyLe Owen, “Your 
Million Fathers,” Common Ground, 
Summer, °44. 


APPRECIATION—Self 


Income taxes could be a lot worse. 
Suppose we had to pay on what we 
think we're worth!—Reader’s Scope. 


COINCIDENCE 


After 2 yrs in S Pacific, a Marine 
arrived in Chicago to spend his fur- 
lough. The list night he went to a 
movie. Half the program was about 
Marines in the S Pacific; the other 
half was a Hollywood picture he 
had seen six times in Marine camps. 
—Parade. 


CONSERVATISM—Radicalism 


A conservative is one who wor- 
ships dead radicals—Bulletin board 
of a Vermont church. 


COURAGE 

A dear old lady was about to have 
an operation for the removal of one 
of her eyes. Just as the surgeon 
was ready to admimister the anes- 
thetic, she stopped him and said: 
“I have a favor to ask of you, doc- 
tor.” She looked up and smiled. 
“When you select a glass eye for 
me, be sure that it has a twinkle in 
it..—CHas Hanson Towne, “Cour- 
age,” Christian Herald, 6-'44. 


CRITICISM 

There is no truer test of a man’s 
qualities for permanent success than 
the way he takes criticism—Wesco 
Reporter, hm Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. 


DEFINITION 


The colored preacher, faced with 
a delicate situation, expressed him- 


| 


self in this way: “Now, the departed 
Brother wasn’t what you'd rightiy 
call a good Christian; but he was 
what you'd call a respected sinner.” 
—Religious Telescope. 





DINING—Companionship 


I wonder if you ever stopped to 
think that about the Ist sign of 
civilization was probably when hu- 
man beings decided they’d rather 
eat with other people than eat 
alone. As soon as folks got 
enough food ahead, they began to 
crave company.—WALLY BOorREN, 
This Wk. 





Why I Fight... 


I fight because my mouth does 
not fear to utter my opinions; 
because, tho I am only one, my 
voice helps forge my destiny; be- 
cause I can speak from a soap- 
box, or from a letter to the news- 
paper, or from a question that f 
may ask my representative in 
Congress. . . 

I fight because of memories— 
the laughter and play of my 
childhood; the ball games I was 
in and the better ones I 
watched; my mother telling me 
why my father and she came to 
America at the turn of the cen- 
tury; my sisters marrying; my 
high school graduation; the first 
time I saw a cow; the first yr we 
could afford a vacation; hikes 
and weenie roasts; the first time 
I voted—memories which, if peo- 
ple like me do not fight, our chil- 
dren will never have-——Cpl Jack 
ZurROFSKY, Brooklyn, N Y, win- 
ner of $100 war bond in essay 
contest conducted by War Dep’t 
in Mediterranean theatre. 











FREEDOM—Exemplified 

One ounce of the luggage V P 
Henry Wallace carried with him to 
Chungking was a colored photo- 
graph of one of the stained glass 


windows in the Four Freedoms 
chapel of Washington’s historic 
Foundry M. E. church. Titled 


“Freedom from Want,” its two cen- 
ter panels depict one Biblical cha- 
acter, Joseph, and one contempo- 
rary leader, Mme Chiang Kai-shek. 
—Pathfinder. 
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GRACIOUS LIVING 

Ian MacLaren tells the story of 
walking slowly behind a blind man 
whose cane tapped along to find 
his own gate. When the sightless 
man stood on his own porch, he 
suddenly tipped his hat with a 
sweeping bow. 

Curious, MacLaren 
blind stranger to 
paying his respects. 

Promptly came the reply: “I was 
tipping my hat to the universe.”— 
The Christward Way. 


asked the 
whom he was 


IMAGINATION 

Foreigners say Americans lack 
imagination. Apparently they have 
never heard the average American 
tell how much better he could run 
the war than the generals and ad- 
mirals.—Banking. 


INDIVIDUAL—and Gov’t 

I hold that every citizen has the 
right to figure out for himself the 
sort of gov’t he prefers, the rules 
and regulations he wants to live 
under, and just what freedoms he 
wants. 

This does not mean he will have 
everything his own way. It does 
mean that if enough people. do 
enough thinking along the same 
line, we are likely to come out with 
a pretty gen’l agreement on funda- 
mentals. Under democratic gov’t, 
when a majority agree on plans and 
programs for gov’t, then thru polit- 
ical action they can secure what 
they want—A L M WiGcaans, pres, 
American Bankers’ Ass’n, “Freedom 
to Achieve,” Dun’s Review, 4-’44. 


JUDGMENT 

Do not always judge a woman’s 
cooking by the cake she sent to the 
church social—Ear.t Riney, Church 
Mgt. 


LABOR—Shortage 

We heard of a friend who was 
interviewing a possible maid the 
other day. Or should I say, being 
interviewed herself. 

“Are you a good cook?” 

“Ah doesn’t cook,” was the reply. 

“Oh, I suppose you wash and 
iron?” 

“Ah doesn’t wash and Ah doesn’t 
iron.” 

“TI see. Then I suppose you do the 


cleaning and housework?” 

“Ah does not. Ah’m no cleanin’ 
woman.” 

“Then what exactly do you do?” 
was the desperate query. 

“Ah dusts. A little.” 

PS. She got the job. 

—Capper’s Wkly. 


LOVE—Triangle 

Outline for a play, chalked on the 
side of a brick bldg on E 34th st: 
“Patsy loves Paul and Charlie.’”— 
PM. 


MANNERS 

Never judge a man by his man- 
ners toward his superiors; judge 
him by his manners toward his in- 
feriors. 


MERCHANDISE—Scarcity 

Said one shopper: “The stores 
don’t seem to have any more of 
those inexpensive cottons we used 
to buy.” 

“Oh, they have the inexpensive 
cottons all right,” the other replied, 
“but you've got to pay more for 
them!”—Chilton (Wis) Times-Jnl. 


PERSISTENCE 

When Gen’l Garfield was in col- 
lege he determined to graduate at 
the head of his class. He said to 
himself, “I will study 15 min longer 
than my nearest rival.” 

Watching when the light in his 
rival’s window went out, he con- 
tinued a quarter of an hr before re- 
tiring. He talked to himself in 
terms of victory, put his ideal into 
practice, and won.—WILFERD A 
PETERSON, Inspiration. 


PERSONNEL 

No matter how great a corpora- 
tion may be, it cannot move an inch 
along the road except on human 
feet; only human hands can wel- 
come you thru its portals; the voice 
that speaks into its thousands of 
telephone transmitters is another 
human voice like your own.—PHIL- 
LIP D REED, Trained Men, hm, In- 
ternat’l Correspondence Schools. 


REFORM 

All reforms start at the bottom. 
Nobody ever heard of a man with 
four aces calling for a new deal.— 
Townsend Nat’l Weekly. 














CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





The gen’l feeling in Washington, 
and in the industry, is that a well- 
organized black mkt will result from 
OPA action in putting ceilings on 


used cars. It was for this reason 
that order was so long delayed. OPA 
does not have the system or the 
finances to assure compliance. 
Opinion seems to be that the move 
is intended as a brake on soaring 
prices, rather than a drastic curb. 

There appears to be some basis 
for persistent rumors that Protes- 
tant chaplains in U S Maritime 
Service are dissatisfied with pre- 
vailing conditions. Matter of fact, 
some Protestants have resigned 
commissions, charging religious dis- 
crimination. Main points of con- 
tention charged by Protestants: (a) 
appointment of disproportionate 
number of Roman Catholic chap- 
lains, and the advancement of such 
chaplains to key positions at major 
bases; (b) granting of rights to 
Roman Catholic chaplains which 
are denied Protestant chaplains: 
i e, requiring Protestant cadet-mid- 
shipmen to visit Catholic chaplains 
when no Protestant is available, but 
protesting if Catholic cadet-mid- 
shipmen call upon Protestant chap- 
lain in similar situation. Should be 
emphasized that these contentions 
relate to Maritime Service only, and 
have no reference to either Army or 
Navy chaplaincies. 

Some salvage directors express 
concern over decline in volume of 
tin can collections. They point out 
that over-optimism is unwarranted. 
With passing of D Day need for tin 
has really just begun. 

Delegates to both Republican and 
Democratic nat’l conventions have 
been notified they must expect to 
Sleep 2 and 3 in a room. 
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DISEASE: 
Swelling below the knees down to 
the feet, threatens to be permanent 


“Shelter Legs,” a 


with some Englishwomen. 
by continuous sleeping on 


Caused 
deck 


chairs in shelters—/RN, Journal 
for Nurses) 
PRODUCTS: Recently patented 


projectile consists of shell contain- 
ing weighted parachute. After 
shell is fired, time fuse sets off ex- 
plosive which releases the parachute 
and ignites flare in a container on 


top of the canopy. This reveals 
enemy planes above it. . 
At time of ffirst experiments 


we mentioned “soapless” soap de- 
veloped by DuPont from _pe- 
troleum. Product has now passed 
all tests for armed forces and large 
plant expansion is planned. Mixed 
with other soap constituents, it re- 
moves dirt, oil, grease in hard, soft, 
hot or cold water. Also gives good 
shave. Postwar variations planned 
for household use to lighten task of 
washing greasy pans, etc. Lathers 
well, leaves little “ring.” 


“ ” 


SURGERY: Tantalum, new surgi- 
cal metal of this war, is now avail- 
able in ltd quantities for civilian 
uses. Three times heavier than 
lead, it is capable of forming almosi 
invisibly thin wire; sheets and 
plates as thin and pliable as paper. 
Widely used to restore mangled 
bodies, faces, heads, to avoid perm- 
anent disfigurement. Because Tant- 
alum is inert, there's no irritation 
to tissue, no corrosion. Wires used 
as threads are so thin they leave no 
scars. Plastic surgeons use Tanta- 
lum to make ears, noses, spreading, 
live skin over metal form. Some 
authorities believe living tissues 
may actually attach themselves to 
the metal so close is their affinity 
for it.. (Johnson & Johnson Re- 
search Foundation). 





SERVICE—Lack 

An American in a small hotel in 
Nicaragua found, when checking 
out one fine morning, that he was 
missing his laundry. He called the 
mgr and said to him: “Three 
mananas and dos estas ago yo dale 
mi laundry. Why in the hell didn’t 
you traigamela?’’—Pan-American. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

An ordinary man will simply say, 
“Two and two make four’—and let 
it go at that. But not your orator. 
He will clear his throat, lift up his 
hands and say— 

“My countrymen, when in the 
course of human events, it becomes 
necessary to take a number of the 
2nd denomination and add to it the 
little figure 2, I make bold to as- 
sert—and I do assert without fear 
of successful contradiction—that as 
long as there is a good and just God 
in Heaven, visiting His many bless- 
ings on the beautiful women, the 
stalwart men and lovely little chil- 
dren now assembled before me, the 
result will invariably be 4!”—Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


SPENDING—Saving 

A man was asked 
money went. 

“Oh, about 40% for food, 30% for 
shelter, 30% for clothing, and 20°: 
for amusement and incidentals.” 

“But that adds up to 120%!” 

The other sighed. “And don’t I 
know it!” he responded wearily.— 
Liberty. 


where his 


TAXES—as Alibi 

Savings in °43 were $28 billions 
more than in ‘39. Taxes were $15 
billions more. Are “taxes” only an 
excuse?”—Life Ins Selling. 


TRANSPORTATION 

ODT is getting very tough about 
business conventions and is writing 
to various associations asking them 
to cancel arrangements for any 
conventions that may be scheduled 
for the next few months. It may 


even go so far as to advertise an ap- 
peal to organization members not 
to attend conventions which may be 
held in spite of ODT’s attitude. Be- 
hind all this sudden burst of anti- 
convention activity are some som- 
railways 


ber considerations. The 


al 


are now handling 250% more traf- 
fic than in 1941. And after the 
invasion, it will be two-way traffic 
Casualties will get first preference 
Perhaps this is what caused J M 
Johnson, ODT Director, the other 
day to refer to the number of con- 
ventions these days as something 
close to a national disgrace—‘In- 
side Washington,” Printer’s Ink. 





VICTORY GARDENS 

What a man needs in gardening 
is a cast-iron back, with a hinge 
in it—Cuas DuDLEY WarNER, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 





“No am’t of pay ever made a good 
soldier, a good teacher, a good artist 
or a good workman.’—JOHN RUSKIN 


” 


“There are two freedoms: 
the false, when one is free to do 
what he likes, and the true when he 
is free to do what he ought.”— 
Cuas KINGSLEY ” ” ” “Give me the 
benefit of your convictions, if you 
have any, but keep your doubts to 


yourself. I have enough of my 
own.’—GOETHE ” ” ” “If you would 
civilize a man, begin with his 


grandmother.”—Victor Huco ” ” 
“Faith is patience with the lamp 
lit.’—TERTULLIAN. 


VIEWPOINT 

An artist who wanted a home 
among the Taconic Hills of Ver- 
mont was talking the matter over 
with a farmer who allowed that he 
had a good house for sale. “I must 
have a good view,” said the artist. 
“Is there a good view?” 

“Well,” drawled the farmer, “from 
the front porch yuh kin see Ed 
Snow’s barn, but beyond that there 
ain’t nothin’ but a bunch of moun- 
tains.”"—Wall St Jnl. 


YOUTH—Development 

Children and youth cannot be 
kept in storage. They will not 
stop growing older merely because 
adults are preoccupied with the 
immediate aspects of nat’l defense. 
—Nat’l Resources Planning Board, 
quoted in A L A Bulletin. 
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The Rest of Your Life 


LEO CHERNE, Executive Sec’y of The Research Institute of America has 
written a book, The Rest of Your Life (Doubleday, $2.75) in which he pi:- 
tures the postwar future of America, and particularly its probable impact 


upon the individual. 
tion. 
future trends. 


Mr. Cherne’s business is prophesy and interpreta- 
He has at his command unusual facilities for determining probable 
The picture he gives us is not essentially a pleasant one. 


But whether we agree or not, the book might be read with profit by all of 
us who expect to spend the rest of our lives in the World of Tomorrow. 


Here are a few Cherne conclusions: 


In more pious days dogma took 
care of the inevitable “search for 
meaning in human _ misfortune.” 
God’s will was once an adequate ex- 
planation for many who no longer 
accept it. Human weakness and 
original sin may satisfy some. Oth- 
ers will demand a more material- 
istic theory. 

There is an_ inarticulate revolt 
against the pragmatic character of 
the day, but it will not contribute 
to a spiritual revival, for the instru- 
ments of organized religion have 
themselves been caught up in the 
whirlpool of “practicalism.” 

Men will band together to hide 
from themselves. To compensate 
for their spiritual hunger they will 
seek sustenance in groups. But 
there will be a group loneliness in 
America. Separate blocs will ask, 
“Who represents us?” Even now the 
farmer feels neglected. City folk 
are more provincial than _ ever, 
Labor is sensitive to public criti- 
cism. The Midwest complains thai 
it is under attack. The South has 
recaptured its post-Civil War spirit 
of injured innocence. The group 
cohesions have become solid, prom- 
ise to become more so... 

The restrictions and repressions 
imposed by the war need outlets. . . 
Entire communities may be taken 
over by a localized fascism. .. It 
will not be called fascism, of course, 
except by its critics. A nat’l fascism, 
however, reflected in a federal ad- 
ministration, seems unlikely in the 
forseeable future. . . 

With war’s end, the realities at 
home will begin to crowd in. The 
injustices inevitable in mass demo- 
bilization, the complex confusion of 
reconversion, the impenetrable dif- 
ficulties which flow from the gov’t- 
owned property, the tussle between 
inflationary and deflationary forces, 
the struggle against the rising wave 
of unemployment, the heartbreak 


that follows shrinking production, 
the agony of unused plants, the 
aimless march back to forgotten 
communities, the bitter look in the 
Negro’s eyes, the multitude of 
“down-with” soapboxes, the split in 
gov’t, the pressure of self-seeking 
blocs. These, and a thousand oth- 
ers will beg to be faced foresquare. 

The lst wave of civic welcomes, 
parades, banquets will be over. New- 
ly-set-up employment offices will 
grind slowly. The contest between 
men and women for the place at 
the workbench will draw heat in 
isolated places. Salary levels will 
begin to drop. An occasional sol- 
dier will be found on a street cor- 
ner selling a “Welcome Home” sign. 
Others will start house-to-house 
canvassing in their uniforms. 

And the world will still be with 
us. England’s march to the left and 
Russia’s march toward Asia _ will 
disturb us. The confidence in peace 
itself will ultimately decline. And 
then, in sharp contrast with the 
mood that followed World War I, 
America will start preparing for the 
next war. 

No matter what action is taken, 
it will appear that America has 
bungled the peace. No mattetr what 
victory will be accomplished, it wiil 
be incomplete. 

The struggle between frustration 
and intelligence will fill the rest of 
your life. Before your span is ended 
it will have boiled over violently 
more than once. War itself will be 
difficult to prevent for more than a 
generation. In some forms and in 
some places this war will not really 
have come to an end. 

The world is approaching a series 
of revoluntionary struggles between 
freedom and security. Perhaps out 
of them will yet come the amalgam 
combining both precious metals and 
providing the flexible, permanent 
base on which peace can rest. 














Literature and Life 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Mr Wright died recently, aged 72. 
Strangely, his literary stature in- 
creased as his popularity declined. 
Influenced, perhaps, by his com- 
mercial success, the literati sniffed 
suspiciously. But Hal Wright had 
something important to say, and 
said it in a simple, forceful way. 

This excerpt is from his autobi- 
ography, To My Sons (Harper, ’34.) 


For the life of me I cannot 
understand why because I do not 
care for polecats I should be 
charged with loving Pollyannas. A 
sticky atmosphere of sickening 
sweetness is as enervating to me as 
it must ever be to those who live 
close to earth. The truth is I de- 
light in dirt—a rich, sandy loam 
preferred. But I want my dirt 
clean, strong, earthy; the sort of 
dirt in which grows the stuff that 
feeds the souls of men. The Good 
Earth, for me, ranks as one of the 
greatest of our modern novels. In 
the hands of tod many of our mod- 
ern writers the same material of 
which this book is composed, would 
have been wrought into a story 
which no person with any sense of 
decency would read. 

It is not a question of the ability 
of literary artists. The author of 
The Good Earth* is a great artisi, 
certainly. And Mr. Blank, who ap- 
parently finds his imspiration in 
public comfort stations may be, as 
an artist, equally great. It is a 
question of the spirit that animates 
the artist. The spirit of The Good 
Earth is fine, rugged, true. The spirit 
back of Mr Blank’s art is the nasty 
spirit that scribbles obscene lines 
in public places. One writes a cer- 
tain way because one’s mind is oc- 
cupied with that sort of thing. 

* Pearl S. Buck 
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Mrs. H—, a busy executive, had 
had the uncom/ortable feeling for 
some weeks that her four-yr-old 
daughter was “growing away” from 
her; leaning too heavily upon the 
ministrations of a governess. 





In a sudden mood of contrition, 
she cancelled several important en- 
gagements and resolved to spend 
an entire afternoon with little 
Nancy. The child accepted the un- 
usual occurrence without any great 
display of emotion. They played 
games, a little self-consciously, and 
finally ended with a tour of the 
grounds where they gathered flow- 
ers. Pausing at a plum tree, Mrs 
H— reached to an upper branch 
and plucked a handful of fruit for 
the delighted child. 

That evening, after saying her 
prayers Nancy said impulsively, 
“Mother, when I grow up, I hope 
I'll be like you.” 

Ah, reflected Mrs H—pleasantly, 
this is the pay-off, the rich reward 
for a few well-speni hrs. I must 
do this-more often. To the child 
she asked, hopefully: “Why, darl- 
ing?” 

And matter-of-fact Nancy  re- 
plied: “So I can reach the plums.” 


“ ” 


A bishop, who was staying at a 
rather gay country house, came 
down to breakfast, and found a lit- 
tle girl in the room alone. “Good 
morning,” said the bishop, “can you 
say the Lord’s Prayer?” The child 
promptly replied, “Yes, sir,” and 
said it. “Very good,” said the bishop. 
“Do you know the Command- 
ments?” The little girl immediately 
repeated them. “That is excellent,” 
boomed the bishop. “Now do you 
know the Catechism?” To which 
the exasperated child _ replied: 
“Damn it, I am only seven.” 


“ ” 


The 20% tax imposed by the fed- 
eral gov’t on luxuries has spawned 
some amusing and outlandish sto- 
ries. But one of the best we’ve heard 
concerns the gentleman who wrote 
the office of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. “I shall not re- 
new my subscription to your con- 
certs,” he said, “as I do not ap- 
prove of your raising the tax on 
tickets.” 


a! 











GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


THE GOVERNOR GUFFAWED 


DWIGHT H GREEN 
Governor of Illinois 


It is the custom of our Gen’ As- 
sembly to open each session with 
prayer. Once, an invited clergyman 
became quite dramatic, as follows: 

“God save the President of these 
United States; God save the Gov- 
ernor of this State; God save the 
Lieutenant Governor; and, while 
this august body is deliberating 
upon the monumental problems with 
which they are confronted, God 
save the people back home.” 

Needless to say, this doesn’t re- 
flect my personal views of the pres- 
ent legislature, which has _ been 
most helpful in passing a construct- 
ive program for Illinois. 





Unaware that an emergency 
freight elevator in Radio City was 
operating during the elevator strike 
that tied up service throughout 
Rockefeller Center, perspiring, pant- 
ing Blue Network bass players and 
drummers lugged their cumbersome 
instruments up and down stairs 
from one breadcast to another all 
evening. 

Finally one of the musicians no- 
ticed the cperating elevater and 
gratefully tugged his bull fiddie 
aboard. 

“Where you been?” asked the 
operator. “The piccolo players have 
been riding all night.”—Book-of- 
The-Month Club News. 

“Hubert,” said the 5th grade 
teacher, in an arithmetic review, 
“how many make a million?” 

And the experienced and realistic 
Hubert promptly replied: “Very 
few.” 


Somewhere in rural England, in 
the period shortly before the in- 
vasion, an American army officer 
paused to secure information on 
the route ahead. 

“Well,” said the cliche-bound na- 
tive, “I should say it’s a matter of 
50 mi by road, but only 30 or so 
as the crow flies.” 

The sergeant-chauffeur turned to 
his superior officer and _ saluted. 
“That makes it about 20 mi in a 
jeep, sir.” 


OF THE WEEK 


And these are tough times 
for blondes; they’re having 
trouble holding established 
bleach-heads. 

Many a man thinks he has an 
open mind when it is merely 
vacant. 

7) ” 

There’s two sides to every 
question, and the astute poli- 
tician can be found on both of 
them.—Burlington (Wis) Stand- 
ard-Democrat. 


e ” 


The help shortage seems 
about the same all over. There’s 
a report from Toronto that 
tirms there are calling on vice- 
presidents to work like the rest. 
—Detroit News. 








